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New  Schools  in  Boston:  Charter  and  Pilot  Options 


Designed  to  be  "educational  laboratories"  to  foster  new,  innovative  approaches  to''edncational 
improvement,  charter  and  pilot  schools  present  potentially  attractive  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
style  of  public  education  in  Boston.  Free  from  School  Committee  and  union  regulations,  four 
charter  schools  and  sue  pilot  schools  will  provide  students  and  their  parents  options  with  different 
methods  of  educational  instruction,  school  structure  and  accountability.  The  successes  of  these 
schools  may  be  replicated  in  other  Boston  Public  Schools  (BPS),  providing  a benefit  to  the  whole 
system.  However,  the  rush  to  create  these  schools  as  options  starting  in  September  1995  has  created 
problems,  primarily  financial,  that  threaten  the  success  of  both  charter  and  pilot  schools. 
Transitional  start-up  funds  are  needed  in  the  beginning  to  nurture  these  new  entities  and  foster 
cooperation  not  competition.  To  sustain  the  creative  process,  a second  round  of  selecting  pilot 
schools  should  be  undertaken  during  this  school  year.  In  1995,  these  10  new  schools  will  serve  only 
3.7%  of  Boston’s  students.  The  BPS  should  direct  its  policy  and  resources  to  insure  that  its  117 
school-based  management  (SBM)  schools  fulfill  their  promise  of  improved  student  performance  and 
increased  school  staff  and  parent  involvement  and  accountability.  Had  SBM  schools  worked  as 
envisioned,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  for  charter  and  pilot  schools  in  Boston  today. 


— Charter  Schools  In  Boston  — 

Concerned  that  the  public  education  system  was  failing  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  be 
productive  citizens,  business  and  public  leaders  secured  the  passage  of  the  state  Education  Reform  Act  in  1993.  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  establish  high  standards  and  goals  with  an  emphasis  on  accountability  and  outcomes,  improve  the 
operational  characteristics  of  the  system  and  change  the  educational  finance  system  to  guarantee  sufficient  funding  to 
provide  quality  education  in  all  schools.  Proponents  sought  to  include  charter  schools  in  the  Education  Reform  Act  to: 
"stimulate  the  development  of  and  provide  for  innovative  programs  within  public  education;  provide  parents  and  students 
with  greater  options  for  choosing  schools  within  and  outside  of  their  district;  provide  staff  with  opportunities  to  establish 
schools  with  different  methods  of  educational  instruction,  school  structure  and  management;  encourage  performance-based 
educationail  programs;  and  hold  teachers  and  administrators  accountable  for  student  educationzd  outcomes."  The  Act 
authorized  25  charter  schools  throughout  Massachusetts  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1995,  with  a maximum  of  five  in  Boston. 
The  toted  charter  school  population  cannot  exceed  6,500  of  the  state’s  860,000  public  education  students. 

What  Are  Charter  Schools? 

Charter  schools  are  designed  to  be  "educational  laboratories"  which  would  foster  new,  innovative  approaches  to  education, 
curricula  and  governance  in  schools  that  would  be  free  from  local  regulations.  Charter  schools  are  independent  public 
schools  which  are  open  to  students  from  any  Massachusetts  community.  As  part  of  an  overall  program,  the  schools  can 
choose  to  focus  on  a field  of  expertise,  such  as  language  arts,  math,  science,  the  arts  or  vocational  education.  The  schools 
are  public  corporations  that  will  operate  outside  the  control  of  school  committee  requirements  or  union  contracts  and  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  publicly  funded. 

In  March,  the  state  Education  Secretary  conditionally  approved  15  of  51  charter  school  applications.  Five  applications  were 
approved  for  Boston  out  of  a total  of  16  submitted.  Since  then,  one  school  has  decided  to  become  a pilot  school,  leaving 
an  additional  school  to  be  chosen  in  the  spring.  One  school  is  a high  school,  two  would  serve  kindergarten  through  middle 
school  students,  and  one  would  serve  middle  and  high  school  students.  Two  of  the  four  schools  will  focus  on  at-risk 
students.  In  the  first  year,  the  charter  schools  plan  for  an  enrollment  of  985  students,  1.6%  of  Boston’s  projected  fiscal 
1995  enrollment  of  61,126. 


How  Are  Charter  Schools  Held  Accountable? 

Charter  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  approved 
groups  or  individuals  enter  into  five-year  contracts  with  the  state  to  run  the  new  schools.  Charter  schools  are  held 
accountable  to  the  state,  students  and  the  community  through  a continuous  cycle  of  planning,  evaluation  2md  reporting 
established  by  legislation  and  regulation.  Although  they  are  under  the  direct  control  of  their  own  board  of  trustees,  the 
schools  must  meet  the  same  performance  standards  as  traditional  public  schools  and  comply  with  safety  and  health 
regulations.  Acting  in  a similar  manner  as  a school  committee,  the  board  of  trustees  is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  administrative,  curriculum,  program  and  fiscal  oversight  policies.  The  state  will  contract  with  an 
outside  professional  organization  to  develop  and  implement  performance  assessments  and  evaluations  of  chzu'ter  schools. 

How  Will  Charter  Schools  Operate? 

Admissions  standards  are  set  by  each  charter 
school’s  board  of  trustees  and  should  be  as  open  as 
possible.  Charter  schools  are  expected  to  establish 
a non-discriminatory  screening  process  that  can 
include  testing,  interviewing  and  recommendations 
as  diagnostic  tools.  If  there  are  more  applications 
than  the  number  of  seats,  a lottery  will  be  held  with 
preference  for  students  living  within  the  district  and 
those  with  siblings  already  in  the  school.  The  BPS 
is  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  Boston 
charter  school  students  to  schools  within  the  City. 

Special  needs  transportation  to  charter  schools  is 
required  as  it  would  be  for  that  student  to  attend  a 
traditional  out-of-district  school. 

The  board  of  trustees  will  establish  the  teaching 
staff  qualifications  and  charter  school  teachers  are 
exempt  from  state  certification  requirements. 

Public  school  teachers  can  take  up  to  four  years 
leave  of  absence  from  their  current  position  to  teach  at  a charter  school.  While  charter  school  teachers  are  not  members 
of  the  traditional  school  district’s  bargaining  units,  these  teachers  are  subject  to  the  state’s  teacher  retirement  system  and 
can  form  their  own  bargaining  units  for  negotiations  with  the  board  of  trustees. 

Securing  a facility  for  a charter  school  can  be  one  of  its  greatest  challenges.  Charter  schools  can  be  located  in  a current 
school  facility  or  the  school  can  be  located  in  rented,  leased,  purchased  or  donated  property  appropriate  for  use  as  a school. 
Neither  the  Education  Reform  Act  nor  the  state’s  fiscal  1995  budget  provides  funding  for  buildings  and  other  start-up  costs. 
In  fact,  the  Education  Reform  Act  specifically  disqualifies  charter  schools  from  School  Building  Assistance  funds,  a major 
source  of  capital  funds  for  school  construction  and  renovation  projects.  The  schools  must  secure  facilities  which  are  in 
compliance  with  all  school  building  requirements  with  only  the  support  of  their  own  fundraising. 

How  Will  Charter  Schools  Be  Financed? 

The  current  system  of  funding  charter  schools  is  not  structured  to  nurture  their  success  or  to  illicit  support  and  cooperation 
from  public  school  systems.  Public  schools  are  threatened  by  the  potential  loss  of  funding  that  will  be  transferred  to  charter 
schools.  The  lack  of  building  assistance  and  start-up  funds  and  the  use  of  the  City  as  a pass-through  for  charter  funds 
creates  increased  difficulties  for  the  schools  and  heightens  tensions  between  the  BPS  and  the  charter  schools. 

Charter  schools  receive  public  funding  for  each  student  from  the  sending  district,  based  on  an  average  student  cost 
calculated  by  the  Department  of  Education.  For  each  Boston  student  transferring  to  a Boston  charter  school,  the  City  is 
required  to  transfer  funds  to  the  charter  school.  In  all  special  needs  cases,  excluding  residential  and  private  placement, 
the  sending  district  will  transfer  to  the  charter  school  an  amount  equal  to  the  funds  that  would  have  been  used  to  provide 
the  services  in  the  sending  district.  In  addition  to  public  funding,  charter  schools  can  accept  gifts  and  conduct  fundraising 
campaigns  just  as  traditional  schools  do.  Each  charter  school  can  petition  for  available  state  educational  program  grants. 

What  Will  The  Financial  Impact  Be  On  Boston? 

Charter  schools  will  create  a financial  consequence  for  the  BPS,  although  at  this  time  the  degree  of  the  obligation  is  not 
clear.  The  state  has  yet  to  establish  the  per  pupil  cost  standards  for  charter  school  students.  Under  the  current  funding 


BOSTON  CHARTER  SCHOOL  PROFILES 

• City  On  A Hill  — Proposed  by  two  teachers,  this  school  focuses 
on  civic  education  through  public  and  community  service  and 
internships.  Instruction  will  center  on  the  ability  to  write,  defend 
and  analyze. 

• YouthBuild  — Proposed  by  YouthBuild  Boston,  it  targets  at-risk 
youth  and  dropouts.  Its  goal  is  to  develop  academic  self- 
confidence,  critic^ll  thinking  and  problem  solving  skills  by  linking 
classes  to  real  world  and  technical  skills. 

• Boston  Renaissance  — A collaboration  of  the  Horace  Mann 
Foundation  and  the  Edison  Project,  this  school  focuses  on 
interdisciplinary  learning  and  community  service  for  a broad 
range  of  students. 

• Neighborhood  House  — Proposed  by  Federated  Dorchester 
Neighborhood  Houses,  this  school  targets  at-risk  youth.  Its  goal 
is  to  develop  family  and  community  skills  and  link  all  areas  of  the 
students’  lives  through  real  life  application  to  classes. 


New  Schools  in  Boston 


mechanism,  there  would  be  a transfer  from  the  City  of  several  million  dollars  for  charter  school  students  in  the  first  year 
of  the  program.  This  transfer  of  funds  would  not  correspond  to  an  equal  reduction  in  expenditures.  The  transferring 
students  would  be  spread  out  across  many  schools  and  their  departure  initially  may  not  result  in  the  reduction  of  classes 
or  the  discontinuation  of  certain  services.  After  the  initial  reorganization  of  the  school’s  assignment  process,  the  departure 
of  students  should  result  in  reduction  of  classes.  Charter  schools  may  attract  students  living  in  Boston  who  do  not  currently 
attend  any  school  or  who  attend  private  school,  creating  added  tuition  payments  to  the  charter  schools  without  reducing 
BPS  expenses.  In  later  years,  the  impact  would  lessen  as  "new"  students  would  be  considered  part  of  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  City  and  receive  a portion  of  state  aid.  The  City  will  have  to  decide  how  to  allocate  the  initial  reduction  of  funding. 

— Pilot  Schools  In  Boston  — 

A little  over  a year  after  the  approval  of  the  Education  Reform  Act,  which  authorized  the  development  of  chju'ter  schools, 
the  BPS  and  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  (BTU)  in  its  1994-97  contract  approved  the  establishment  of  up  to  six  pilot 
schools  within  the  system  to  be  opened  in  September  1995.  Discussions  about  this  type  of  school,  then  called 
"demonstration  schools,"  began  in  1992  and  continued  with  planning  established  in  the  1993-94  one-year  BTU  contract. 


What  Are  Pilot  Schools? 

Pilot  schools  will  operate  imder  the  same  funding  and 
student  assignment  requirements  as  other  Boston  public 
schools  but  will  not  be  restricted  by  School  Committee  or 
BTU  requirements.  The  expectations  of  pilot  schools  are 
that  if  this  greater  flexibility  produces  instructional  and 
performance  improvements,  these  reforms  will  be  easily 
replicable  in  all  BPS  schools  since  all  other  factors  are 
similar.  Planning  teams  for  pilot  schools  must  be  led  by  BPS 
teachers  and/or  administrators  and  can  include  outside 
groups  as  collaborators.  In  October,  the  School  Committee 
selected  six  schools  for  pilot  status  out  of  17  applications 
submitted.  More  pilot  schools  can  open  each  year  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  BPS  and  the  BTU.  Pilot  schools  can  take 
one  of  three  forms:  1.)  a new  BPS  school  which  may  have 
to  secure  and  fund  its  own  facility;  2.)  a school  situated 
within  a current  school;  or  3.)  a whole  existing  school  which  chooses  to  become  a pilot  school.  Three  of  the  pilot  schools 
are  new,  two  will  function  as  schools-within-a-school  and  one  will  transform  a whole  school.  In  the  1995-96  school  year, 
pilot  schools  project  an  enrollment  of  1,304  students,  or  2.1%  of  the  current  year’s  projected  enrollment  of  61,126. 

How  Will  Pilot  Schools  Be  Held  Accountable? 

Pilot  school  contracts  will  be  for  three  years  and  the  schools  are  subject  to  annual  on-site  review  by  the  BPS.  The  schools 
will  be  free  from  BPS  and  BTU  work  rules  but  will  be  required  to  comply  with  court  orders,  federal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations.  Pilot  schools  will  be  required  to  implement,  at  a minimum,  current  student  and  school  performance 
assessments  but  they  may  require  more. 

How  Will  Pilot  Schools  Operate? 

All  students  can  select  a pilot  school  in  the  same  way  they  would  choose  a traditional  school  through  the  Controlled  Choice 
Plan.  Preference  is  given  to  those  students  who  choose  a school  within  walking  distance  and  those  students  who  have 
siblings  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  pilot  school  transportation  provisions  will  be  the  same  as  the  traditional  BPS  schools 
within  the  district  unless  the  pilot  school  chooses  to  provide  its  own. 

A staff  selected  because  of  a commitment  to  the  same  goals  and  objectives  is  a key  benefit  of  pilot  schools.  Pilot  schools 
can  select  staff  from  current  BPS  staff  who  apply  as  well  as  individuals  outside  of  the  department  without  regard  to 
seniority.  Any  BPS  participant  can  choose  to  excess  out  of  the  pilot  school  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  salary  scale  must 
at  least  match  the  BTU  salary  scale  and  staff  will  accrue  the  traditional  amount  of  service  time  while  participating  in  the 
pilot  school.  Schools  will  determine  their  own  job  descriptions  and  staffing  levels  and  structures.  All  schools  can  utilize 
the  Center  for  Leadership  Development  to  provide  training  for  its  staff. 

How  Will  Pilot  Schools  Be  Financed? 

The  launching  of  pilot  schools  as  new  initiatives  will  require  some  additional  start-up  funds  to  help  ensure  their  success. 
Pilot  schools  will  receive  a lump  sum  budget  for  instructional  salaries  and  supplies  based  on  an  average  cost  per  student 


SIX  PILOT  SCHOOL  PROFILES 

• Boston  Arts  Academy,  a new  high  school  for  visual  & 
performing  arts 

• Downtown  Evening  Academy,  an  evening  high  school 
for  working  students 

• Fenway  Middle  CoUege  Hi^  School,  a whole  school 
focusing  on  school-to-work  and  community  service 

• Health  Careers  Academy,  a high  school  focusing  on 
health  and  allied  health  professions 

• Lyndon  School,  a new  elementary  school  focusing  on 
parental  and  community  involvement 

• Young  Achievers  Science  & Math  School,  a new 
technology/competency  based  elementary  school 
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with  differentiations  made  for  grade  levels  and  program.  At  this  time,  the  systemwide  average  per  pupil  spending  for  pilot 
schools  is  set  at  $6,971  based  on  fiscal  1995  spending  and  would  increase  with  1996  spending  levels.  Each  pilot  school  will 
receive  up  to  $50,000  in  planning  grants  to  defer  development  costs  incurred  prior  to  the  start  of  the  1995-96  school  year. 
Pilot  schools  can  also  seek  outside  funding  sources,  the  same  as  other  BPS  schools. 

Pilot  school  budgets  are  divided  into  two  categories,  those  which  are  currently  part  of  the  school’s  lump  sum  budget  and 
the  centrally-budgeted  non-instructional  personnel  and  services.  The  lump  sum  budget  will  go  directly  to  the  school  while 
the  school  can  choose  to  continue  with  BPS  provision  of  centrally-budgeted  items  such  as  facilities  management,  medical 
services  and  transportation  or  opt  to  provide  some  or  all  of  the  services  themselves.  If  the  school  continues  with  the 
current  situation,  it  will  receive  the  same  services  as  other  schools.  If  the  school  opts  for  the  latter,  the  BPS  will  add  to 
the  lump  sum  budget  the  per  pupil  value  of  those  services  the  school  chooses  to  provide  itself. 

How  Did  Charter  And  Pilot  Schools  Come  To  Boston? 

Beginning  in  1991  in  Minnesota,  three  states  currently  operate  charter  schools  and  nine  states,  including  Massachusetts, 
have  approved  charter  school  legislation  with  schools  expected  to  be  operational  over  the  next  two  years.  Massachusetts 
is  unique  in  that  both  the  sponsorship  and  approval  of  charter  school  programs  are  not  at  the  municipal  level,  but  at  the 
state  level.  The  state’s  charter  school  legislation  provides  complete  autonomy  to  schools  from  local  school  direction  and 
local  financing.  Pilot  schools  are  similar  to  charter  schools  but  operate  within  the  school  system  and  are  established 
through  collective  bargaining  negotiations  in  partial  response  to  the  development  of  the  charter  schools  in  Boston. 

Recommendations 

Both  charter  and  pilot  schools  present  potentially  attractive  alternatives  to  the  traditional  style  of  public  education  with  the 
opportunity  to  benefit  the  entire  system.  However,  under  the  current  structures,  charter,  pilot  and  traditional  schools  will 
be  in  competition  for  funds  and  resources.  For  these  programs  to  succeed,  the  educational  environment  at  both  the  state 
and  local  levels  must  focus  on  supporting  and  nurturing  these  new  programs.  To  develop  an  environment  which  is 
structured  to  promote  the  success  of  all  programs,  the  Bureau  recommends  the  following; 

1.  In  order  to  provide  a stabilizing  situation  for  the  charter  schools  and  the  students,  the  state  should  fund  needed  start- 
up costs  for  these  schools.  The  state  should  directly  pay  the  charter  schools  the  per  pupil  tuition  zimount  which 
should  reflect  grade  and  program  differences.  Per  pupil  funding  of  pilot  schools  does  not  provide  for  non-recurring, 
transitional  start-up  costs  needed  to  support  these  new  entities.  The  BPS  should  assist  in  securing  these  funds  from 
its  budget  and  outside  resources,  including  foundations.  BPS  institutional  and  technical  support  for  pilot  schools  must 
be  ongoing. 

2.  To  sustain  the  creative  process  and  promote  pilot  schools  as  a systemic  part  of  the  BPS,  the  School  Department 
should  begin  the  process  of  selecting  a second  round  of  pilot  schools.  The  short  time  frame  of  the  first  round  limited 
planning  team  proposals  and  a second  round  would  offer  the  opportunity  of  more  school-based  proposals. 

3.  As  these  schools  represent  methods  of  "improvement"  in  the  current  educational  system,  charter  and  pilot  schools 
should  be  held  to  higher  standards.  The  BPS  and  the  state  should  develop  benchmarks  for  these  new  schools  which 
demand  higher  performance  in  traditional  as  well  as  new  assessment  criteria.  The  state  has  already  begun  the  search 
for  an  outside  evaluator.  The  BPS  should  contract  with  an  outside  professional  organization  to  provide  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  schools’  perfortnance. 

4.  An  important  goal  of  charter  and  pilot  schools  is  the  development  of  improvements  which  would  be  duplicated  in 
other  schools.  A working  group  should  be  established  for  charter,  pilot  and  traditional  school  staff  and 
administrators  to  meet  regularly  to  discuss  successes,  concerns,  and  problems.  The  Center  for  Leadership 
Development  may  be  able  to  provide  that  forum. 

5.  While  the  focus  of  this  report  is  on  charter  and  pilot  schools,  96.3%  of  the  students  will  continue  to  be  served  by 
the  existing  SBM  schools.  The  BPS  should  fulfill  its  commitment  to  improve  student  performance  and  increase  the 
involvement  and  accountability  of  professional  staff  and  the  parents  at  each  SBM  school.  Priority  should  be  given 
to  supporting  changes  in  school  governance,  instructional  practices,  staff  roles  and  community  involvement  to  achieve 
maximum  educational  effectiveness.  Had  SBM  schools  worked  as  envisioned,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  for 
charter  and  pilot  schools  in  Boston  today. 
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